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LINES WRITTEN IN A YOUNG LADY'S ALBUM. 

Why should I here my name inscribe, 

Among the joyous and the gay ? 
I have no commerce with the tribe, 

Who bask in pleasure's smiling ray. 

Is there a page where wretches write, 

The dark memorial of their woe ? 
'Tie there that I would fain indite. 

And bid the strain of sadness Sow. 

Say, from the night's obscurer hour, 

Can issue day's inspiring beam ? 
Or can the floating sparks o'erpower 

The quenchings of the flooded stream ? 
Then why should I " in sorrow steep" 

The lay that thou would'st ask of me ? 
Were I to sing, 'twould make thee weep — 

And that would swell my misery. 

Nay, rather let me mourn alone, 
Nor tune again my grief-strung lyre ; 

Hush'd be its spirit-sadd'ning tone, 
Extinguish'd be its funeral fire ! 

Fitz-W 



PROFESSIONAL SKETCHES— No. II. 
MR. CHARLES BELL. 

The brightest ornament of the British School of Medicine, decidedly 
is he whom we have selected for the subject of our present paper. Were 
we called upon to name that individual amongst us, who, "with a learned 
spirit," is most deeply acquainted with the structure and functions of 
the animal frame — who since the time of John Hunter, has approached 
the nearest to that great man's powers of research into the nature of 
life — its sources — its immediate instruments — its varied and mysterious 
influences — almost its locality — its very individuality, and its essence — 
we should unhesitatingly, and with sentiments of national pride, pro- 
nounce the name of Charles Bell. 

Even to those who are most superficially conversant with the medical 
sciences, the name of Bell must be familiar. It has been long associated 
and identified in this country with the progress of anatomical study — 
nay, it may be considered almost as correlative with it as the name of 
Herschel is with the contemplation of the heavens ; the very mention 
of the one is enough to suggest that of the other ; — yet in the present 
instance tbere is something purely accidental. John BeQ> the late 
distinguished surgeon of Edinburgh, was the only brother of Charles, 
and both, we believe, were totally unconnected with the other eminent 
individuals who bore the same family cognomen. It is, however, now 
made permanently illustrious by the genius and talents which adorn its 
actual representative : vir jure magni nominis — mainly through him will 
it descend to succeeding times, covered with fame and honour. 

It is an extremely gratifying thing to discover in the ablest of our 
experimental philosophers, so many excellent qualities as we find in Mr. 
Bell : we are anxious to dwell upon his candour and straightforward- 
ness — his integrity and disinterestedness — his gentleness, yet his firm- 
ness — as well as his pre-eminent powers of mind, and the labours he 



